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To a student of Natural History nothing is perhaps more 
interesting than to observe the display of mental and other 
powers by animals. In many instances it is exceedingly difficult 
to distinguish whether a particular action is the result of 
instinct, or that of reason, and at the outset it will be as 
well to understand clearly the difference between instinctive and 
rational actions. ‘‘ Instinct,” says Romanes, “is a generic 
term comprising all those faculties of mind which lead to the 
conscious performance of actions that are adaptive in character, 
but pursued without necessary knowledge of the relation between 
the means employed and the ends attained. We must, how- 
ever, remember that instinctive actions are very commonly 
tempered with what Pierre Huber calls ‘a little dose of judg- — 
ment or reason.’ But although reason may thus in varying 
degrees be blended with instinct, the distinction between the 
two is sufficiently precise; for reason, in whatever degree pre- 
sent, only acts upon a definite and often laboriously acquired 
knowledge of the relation between means and ends. Moreover, 
adjustive actions due to instinct are similarly performed by all 
individuals of a species under the stimulus supplied by the same 
appropriate circumstances, whereas adjustive actions due to 
reason are variously performed by different individuals. Lastly, 
instinctive actions are only performed under particular circum- 
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history of the species, whereas rational actions are performed 
under varied circumstances, and serve to meet novel exigencies 
which may never before have occurred even in the life-history of 
the individual.” 

The chief feature that strikes one in observations of this 
kind is the extraordinary amount of variability in the mental 
capacities of animals belonging to the same species. This 
phenomenon is particularly apparent in dogs. No two are 
alike, and in individuality they differ as much as human 
beings do. . 

For many years past I have been in the habit of attending 
carefully to various characteristics displayed by dogs and other 
animals, and by birds, and the result of my observations, as also 
a few furnished by some friends and others, may, perhaps, be of 
interest to a few readers. 

At present I have two terriers—mother and daughter—and 
it is astonishing to notice the great mental gulf that separates: 
them. ‘The mother from a very early age exhibited a consider- 
able amount of intelligence, more so than is generally observable 
in others of the same species. She ‘“‘took”’ to rats and guns 
as a duck does to water, and seemed from the commencement 
to know what was expected of her. The daughter, on the other 
hand, had to be trained in both things, and here her instinct 
did not even seem to help her. 

While we are sitting at meals, the old dog frequently 
scratches one’s arms to attract attention when she finds herself 
being neglected; and again, in order to have her back scratched, 
she walks up to one, whines, and then turns her head round 
towards her back to indicate the part of her to which she wishes 
to draw attention. She has a peculiarity which I have not 
noticed in other dogs: When she has puppies, and they have 
grown a few weeks old and are able to crawl about, she finds 
that her milk is not sufficient to satisfy them, so she has a 
hearty meal, and deliberately vomits it before them. She then 
induces the pups to eat by pretending to eat the mess herself, 
making a low whining noise the while to attract their notice. 
The mother knows no doubt exactly when meat will not be 
harmful to her family. I also observed that at this stage she 
frequently brings bones and other tit-bits for her pups. But 
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the most interesting example of intelligence is shown by these 
dogs when they happen to discover a rat or a mouse in a place 
which they cannot get at without help. I have a very vivid 
recollection of the behaviour of one of the dogs on the first 
occasion that she came to me for help. In this case a rat was 
tracked to a large packing-case, which had been stored away in 
an empty godown. For a long time I heard a good deal of 
barking and whining going on, but took no notice of it. The 
dog, on finding that nobody went to help her, rushed into my 
room suddenly, and began to behave in a very unusual manner. 
She repeatedly barked, rushed to the door, and then looked 
round to see if [ was following her. I did not at first grasp 
what all this meant, and tried to pacify her, but as my efforts 
proved fruitless, I got up and went after her. She ran on ahead, 
and kept looking back anxiously to see if I followed. On two or 
three occasions I stopped, but this seemed to excite her more. 
Guided by her movements, I came to the box at last, and the 
cause of the whole of this strange proceeding was, of course, at 
once apparent. Since then these dogs have frequently repeated 
this behaviour, and, to tease them, I have pretended to walk in 
a wrong direction. It is really a most curious sight to watch 
their efforts to try and set me right ! 

Among birds, crows are remarkable for their intelligence, 
and many stories could be related in support of this state- 
ment. Large cities, like Caleutta, Bombay, and others in India, 
generally swarm with the grey-necked variety (Corvus splendens), 
and from seeing how numerous their nests were (I once counted 
five on a single tree on the Calcutta Maidan), it struck me that 
these birds must experience considerable difficulty and trouble 
in getting together materials for their large homes. My atten- 
tion, however, was shortly afterwards directed by my friend, 
Mr. Harrington, to their method of obtaining sticks. The pro- 
cedure was as follows: A crow would select a dry twig, which 
was still adhering to the branch, and endeavour to snap it with 
its beak. If it did not readily yield to this force, the bird 
deliberately flew against it from a slightly higher altitude, and 
by the foree of its momentum invariably severed the twig’s 
connection with the branch. Before the stick had time to reach 
the ground, other crows, who always seemed to be on the look- 
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out for such mishaps—the competition for materials being very 
keen—would fly down after it, and then invariably ensued a 
struggle for ownership. 

I have often wondered whether it is reason or instinct that 
guides Jungle Crows (Corvus macrorhynchus) to the nests and 
young of small birds. It has been said that some schoolboys 
have a genius for discovering hidden nests, and all observers in 
India will agree that crows are in no way behind boys in. this 
respect. These birds are not usually to be seen searching 
systematically for nests, as an odlogist has to do, and yet the 
numbers of eggs destroyed by the former is something appalling. 
They are doubtless to a very large extent guided to the spots by 
the movements of the parent birds. 

Crows apparently know that water has a softening effect, 
as a couple of years ago I saw one of these birds frequently 
bring a bone or dry piece of bread, drop it into a bucket 
containing some water, let it soak for a little while, and then 
eat it. 

A few years ago I was fortunate enough to witness a curious 
case of intelligence displayed by Short-billed Minivets (Peri- 
crocotus brevirostris) when they found that their young were in 
danger (vide ‘Journal of Natural History Society,’ Bombay, 
vol. xx., No. 2). A friend and myself were out egg-hunting, 
and found a nest of this species on a Himalayan cedar. 
When my man had climbed up the tree close to the nest, 
the parent birds (as I afterwards discovered them to be) began 
to behave in a most singular manner. They would turn 
their tails inwards between their legs, spread out their wings, 
and flutter down from a neighbouring tree on to the ground, 
just as a young bird, which could scarcely fly, would do. I 
at first thought that these birds were the young ones from some 
other nest which might be close by, and began chasing them 
about in order to catch them. As soon as I got close to one of 
them, it would steady itself, and fly on to the branch of a neigh- 
bouring tree, only to repeat the performance again. After 
watching them for some time, and observing them closely, I 
discovered to my astonishment that they were the parent birds! 
Their object in behaving in this extraordinary manner apparently 
“was to entice us away from the spot by trying to delude us into. 
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the belief (as they undoubtedly did at first) that they were the 
young birds from the nest. 

My friend, Mr. T. G. Baldwin, has sent me the following very 
interesting note, which I quote in extenso :— 

“You have asked me to give you a few instances which I may 
have observed of intelligence displayed by animals in the Sundar- 
bans (Bengal), a place with which I have been acquainted for 
many years. The tract is about 270 miles in length from east 
to west, approximately 80 miles from north to south, and forms 
a network of rivers and islands. The main rivers of the Sun- 
darbans are very broad, and near the sea-face the banks are 
miles apart. The big game to be found in this tract are Royal 


_ -Bengal tigers, rhinoceri, leopards, and spotted deer; the 


common brown monkey is to be seen in great numbers. I may 
mention that the rhinoceros, unlike that found in Purneah, 
Assam, Nepal, and other places, has no horn, but there is a 
growth of very stiff bristly hair where the horn should be. 
‘‘The sagacity of the Sundarban Tiger is very remarkable. 
Having exploited, we will say, the whole of one of the islands or 
churs, and finding that the deer and pigs have become conscious 
of its presence, the tiger seeks fresh fields and pastures new to 
sustain itself. While on this mission, it crosses from one island 
to another. With apparent ease it will negotiate a small stream 
in a single leap. But the sagacity of the animal is tested when 
a broad river comes in the way. If the tiger happens to be 
north, and wishes to travel in a southerly direction, it proceeds 
to the water's edge, and enters the stream ata sufficient distance 
to feel the force of the current. (The rivers are all tidal.) If it 
finds that the set of the tide is advantageous to its purpose, it 
starts off, swimming and drifting till it reaches the opposite 
shore. In one of my visits to the tract, I came upon a solitary 


island, bounded on all sides by a vast expanse of water. I did 


not expect to meet ‘stripes’ there, but the fresh pugs on the 
soft soil clearly indicated its presence. I went in pursuit for 
some distance, and was only prevented from going further by a 
stream about fourteen feet wide, through which I did not care 
to risk wading for fear of being caught in the jaws of a crocodile, 
which is so abundant in these parts. 

‘The ingenuity of the monkeys in this tract is marvellous. 
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On one occasion a number of them were seen to come to the edge 
of the stream, which separated them from an adjoining island. 
The stream was quite twenty feet broad. The alacrity they dis- 
played in devising and carrying out a plan to overcome what 
appeared to be an unsurmountable obstacle was really wonderful, 
and is well worth recounting. One of the two largest members of 
the band firmly attached itself to a bough of a neighbouring 
tree, and a certain number of the smaller ones linking them- 
selves to it in succession formed, in less time than it takes to 
relate, a chain. When this preliminary was completed, the other 
large monkey attached itself to the end of the chain, and, 
setting it into a swing with its hands, gradually developed a 
momentum, which enabled it to grasp the bough of a tree on 
the opposite bank. Those monkeys, including the very young 
ones, who so far had remained idle on the bank, quickly passed 
over the living bridge; then, at a peculiar signal, which all 
seemed to understand, the large monkey, who formed the initial 
link in the chain, released its grasp, and away they swung 
safely across to the opposite side of the stream. The calcula- 
tions of these creatures were, I should say, as accurate as if 
they had been determined by mathematics. They gauged the 
breadth of the stream, and the exact number of them which it 
would take to form a chain of sufficient length to stretch across. 
This incident occurred at a river called the Booj Booja, at a 
- bend known as ‘Fiddler’s Elbow.’ What I have never been 
able to ascertain is how these creatures manage to cross the 
broad rivers. They certainly could never swim such distances ; 
1 fancy they must get hold of some floating tree or palm, and so 
drift until it touches a bank, and then disembark. 

‘While in quest of rhino, it is interesting to note how the 
shikaris can indicate where the animals are to be found in the 
jungles. One would think that these large, unwieldy creatures 
would not be difficult to come up with when once their foot- 
prints were found. But this is not the case. You may come 
up with them in time, but owing to the very dense forest you 
will probably pass them at a distance of 100 or 150 vards. The 
shikaris are really the only persons who can locate them without 
difficulty. They ignore the footprints, but every now and again 
you will observe them halt and look up at the tops of the trees. 
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On my inquiring of one the reason for this action, he replied :— 
‘The gandar [native name for rhino! always likes the young 
leaves of the garran.’ (This tree is used largely in Calcutta for 
fuel, and is slender, and does not generally grow to a great 
height.) Asked: ‘But how do they get to the top leaves?’ 
‘Very easily, sir,’ replied the shikari. ‘They take it by turns 
to eat. One of them leans his huge body against the stem ; the 
soil being soft the tree bends with its weight. If yet too high 
for the young leaves to be got at by the others, the animal moves 
his body higher up the trunk of the tree.’ ‘But, then, would 
not the tree lie where it had been pressed down?’ ‘ Tempo- 
rarily it does,’ replied the shikari, ‘ but after a time the weight 
of its roots brings it to an upright position again, and that 
is why you see us always looking up at the tops of the trees to 
see whether they have been nibbled at and broken off.’ 

“These animals are now very scarce; a great number of 
them were destroyed in the cyclone of 1867. They are with 
difficulty to be had except away up to the north. Prior to the 
cyclone they were very numerous at the mouths of the Roy- 
mangal and Molinchoo Rivers.” 

My brother, Mr. Owen Dodsworth, of the Indian Forest De- 
partment, was stationed for some time in the Sundarbans, and 
informs me that the tigers in this tract know well the difference 
between the ordinary boats and ‘‘dingies’’ (dug-out canoes). 
The latter are used by the wood-cutters, and while some were 
about to land on one occasion in the forest a tiger sprang into 
the dug-out, caught a man, and sprang back again to land with 
him. Had these men used an ordinary boat it is probable that 
the animal would not have molested them. 

- Birds sometimes show considerable intelligence in availing 
themselves, during the breeding season, of the protection afforded 
them by the more quarrelsome and powerful species. This is 
notoriously the case with the larger Falcons, and ‘‘ their fellow- 
tenants of a rock or a tree are not only safe from molestation, 
but actually look to them for protection.’’ Some of the Dicrurt 
are exceedingly pugnacious during the breeding season, and 
never allow crows, kites, et hoc genus omne, ever to approach 
within their ‘‘ spheres of influence.” It is, therefore, not an 
uncommon thing to find nests of the weaker species in close 
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proximity to those of Drongos. Along this portion of the 
Himalayas (Simla) the eggs and young of the Kokla Green 
Pigeons (Sphenocercus sphenurus) suffer largely from the depre- 
dations of Jungle Crows, and I have often found a nest of the 
former placed within a few feet of one belonging to the Indian 
Ashy Drongo (Dicrurus longicaudatus). The Koklas belonging 
to the nest were allowed free access and regress to the tree, but 
it was very different when a stranger showed himself in the 
vicinity. In this particular instance that I happened to witness, 
— it was an unfortunate Black-throated Jay (Garrulus lanceolatus), 
which unknowingly approached too close, and was handled so 
severely by the Drongos that it soon had to make itself scarce. 
Vultures are dull birds, and yet I have been assured on 
excellent authority that on one occasion when a zealous odlogist 
approached the nest of apparently a Gyps bengalensis, the old 
bird refused to budge, and, to get rid of the intruder, vomited on 
him! The sequel of the story is not known, but we may, I 
think, safely assume that the old bird was left in peaceful 
possession of her home. | 
One cannot help being struck with the extraordinary care 
and judgment exhibited by a large majority of birds in the 
selection of sites for their nests. When the proper time 
approaches, a pair may frequently be seen examining branch 
after branch with the minutest scrutiny; the examination 
sometimes extending over a considerable period, and at other 
times being only the work of a few hours. In a large number 
of cases, it is not easy to say why a particular spot has been 
chosen, when scores of other places, which to our way of 
thinking are equally as good, have been rejected. Ants, lizards, 
exposure to rain and wind, food supplies, &c., are no doubt 
important factors, which must necessarily be taken into calcula- 
tion, though these do not always appear to influence selection. 
Concealment from possible enemies is of course the sine qua non 
aimed at, but even this important precaution is not always 
taken. Some nests are placed in exposed positions, and the 
only reasonable conclusion to be drawn is that in their very 
conspicuousness lies their safety. 
Once a spot has been selected, building operations go on 
with great activity; but in some instances, when a nest has 
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been partially completed, the site is, for some reason or another, 
found insecure, and a fresh one chosen; the materials from the 
old nest being utilized freely for the new one. I have known of 
an instance in which a pair of birds shifted their nest three 
times in quick succession to various parts of a bush, but could 
not ascertain the reason of this. I examined the rejected sites 
most minutely with a powerful magnifying-glass, but not an insect 
of any kind was visible, and the rejected sites appeared to be 
better sheltered from rain and wind than the one chosen last. 
There must, however, have been some defect, and, in justice to 
the wisdom of the birds, I must add that they successfully reared 
their young. 

The cleaning of the nests by most Passerine birds is purely 
an instinctive action; but to realize fully the dangers which 
would ensue from insanitary conditions, if the excreta of the 
young were not carried away by the parent birds, one has only 
to keep, for a few hours, a nest full of young Tits or Magpies. 
In some species both parents help in cleaning the nest; while 
in others I have noticed that this task is relegated only to the 
hen. Of course the pains taken by the old birds to drop the 
excreta as far away as possible from the nest have the obvious 
object of concealing all traces of their young from likely enemies. 
_ Faint traces of what may be called forethought are sometimes 
noticeable in dogs and birds. One of my terriers, when not 
hungry, has a habit of concealing bones in holes in the ground, 
and then covering them over with some mud. Whether she 
ever remembers these places afterwards, when necessity arises, 
and brings out the hidden treasures, | have been unable to 
ascertain. | | 

Various species of Magpies in confinement also exhibit this 
habit of hiding scraps of food in nooks and corners of their cages. 

We have often heard of dcgs, which have been brought up 
with cats, imitating the latter in some of their habits; but at 
present I have a dog which has never in all her life been 
privileged to associate with any members of the cat species, and 
yet some of its actions are distinctly feline in character. For 
instance, it has a habit of playing with a wounded bird, or half- 
dead mouse, just as a cat does. And again, it licks its paws, 
and frequently sits with its front legs bent inwards. When 
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stalking after Squirrels or Sparrows feeding on the ground, its 
actions and movements are very similar to those of a cat. 

Some years ago I had a pair of Jackals (C. aureus), which 
were brought up with the dogs of the house, and the former in 
various ways learnt to imitate the latter. They would rush out 
of the house after strangers just in the manner of dogs ; hunt 
in company with them; and once actually helped to kill a wild 
cat! They would often come to the table for scraps, but never 
got rid of that horrible habit of howling when they heard their 
brethren outside. 2 

Lovers of dogs should be able to throw some light on the 
question whether the canine species ever suffers from the effects 
of somnambulism. Some years ago I had a dog which would 
often, while fast asleep, suddenly jump down from his bed, walk 
about the room in a dazed sort of manner with half-closed eyes, 
and quietly get back to bed again as if nothing unusual had 
happened. During these midnight wanderings, I once or twice 
made a noise by dropping a book on the floor, or clapping my 
hands, and the dog certainly seemed to wake up and stare 
about, just as a human being might be pete to ~ if roused 
suddenly out of a deep slumber. 

I have frequently noticed that ian when dreaming, not 
only bark in low tones, but keep moving their jaws as if they 
were crunching something. A few twitches in the hind legs are 
sometimes also noticeable. 

Birds seldom appear to dream, but when they do, I have 
occasionally noticed them opening and shutting their beaks. 
Doves and pigeons frequently ‘‘coo”’ in the nights, but I have 
never yet been able to ascertain properly whether they were 
awake or dreaming. | 

Animals and birds are, without doubt, fully cognisant of the 
great principle that “‘in unity lies strength.” Most of us have 
doubtless often observed that a dog, when single-handed, will 
sometimes refuse to attack a wild cat, or other similar animal, 
and yet how completely matters change if another dog is intro- 
duced on the scene. 

In this station (Simla) there seems to be an old standing 
_ feud between the monkeys and crows, and when the latter are 
breeding, the former make a great point of destroying as many 
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eggs and young as they possibly can every year. When these 
marauding excursions take place, two monkeys invariably take 
the field, and while one keeps the crows employed, the other 
slips off to the nest and quietly drops the contents on the 
ground. 

in the case of the ordinary House-sparrow (Passer domesticus) 
I have frequently noticed that, not content with installing him- 
self in a particular neighbourhood, and bringing up innumerable 
families in quick succession, he forthwith proceeds to install 
others of his fraternity in the same place, and when once esta- 
blished, they jointly set to work and systematically drive away 
all the other small birds from the vicinity. ‘‘Live and let live”’ 
is a maxim quite foreign to the sparrow’s constitution, as every 
odlogist knows. I have notes of several cases which have come 
under observation of sparrows—not singly, but invariably in 
numbers—having systematically bullied and driven away small 
birds which intended nesting in the compound. A few years 
ago a pair of Crested Black Tits (Lophophanes melanolophus) 
decided to set up their home in one of the numerous crevices of 
an old outhouse attached to my bungalow. I had never seen a 
nest of this species before, and was, therefore, very interested 
in their proceedings. ‘The spot chosen was in a very convenient 
situation for making observations, and for several days I spent 
a large portion of my time in watching the progress of the 
building operations. Some House-sparrows were also nesting 
close by, and complete harmony seemingly prevailed among all 
tenants. The tits’ nest was nearing completion, when suddenly 
the sparrows began to show signs of prying into their neigh- 
bours’ affairs, and would make several attempts to peep into 
the nest. The peaceful tits seemed disposed to ignore these 
intrusions, but the inquisitive attitude of their neighbours soon 
developed into a more aggressive one. From peeps it came to 
blows, and as soon as an unfortunate tit showed itself on the 
scene, it was immediately chased away. After making several 
attempts to regain the position, they eventually deserted the 
nest, and shortly afterwards I saw a pair of sparrows installed 
in peaceful possession! Superfiuous to add that they had forth- 
with to pay the extreme penalty of the law. 

Take again the case of the common Red- headed Tits (Agi 
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thaliscus erythrocephalus), which invariably associate in small 
parties, and as explained by Professor Newton, ‘‘it requires no 
very abstruse reflection to perceive that the adoption of this 
habit is one eminently conducive to the easy attainment of their 
food, which is collected, as it were, into particular spots often 
far apart, but where it does occur, occurring plentifully. Thus 
a single titmouse searching alone might hunt for a whole day 
without meeting with a sufficiency, while if a dozen are united 
by the same motive it is hardly possible for the place in which 
the food is lodged to escape their detection, and when discovered 
a few call-notes from the lucky finder are enough to assemble 
the whole company to share the feast. It is impossible to watch 
a band of any species of titmouse, even for a few minutes, 
without arriving at this conclusion. One tree after another is 
visited by the active little rovers, and its branches examined; if 
nothing be forthcoming away goes the explorer to the next that 
presents itself, merely giving utterance to the usual twitter that 
serves to keep the body together. But if the object of search be 
found, another kind of chirp is emitted, and the next moment 
the several members of the band are flitting in succession to the 
tree and eagerly engaged with the spoil.” 

The following is an extract from my daily journal, and relates 
to an account of an attack made by Red- ‘billed Blue Magpies 
(Urocissa occipitalis) on my climber :— 

Keonthal State (Punjab), May 5th.—So far as I am aware 
these birds never breed in company, and the large number of 
nests so close to each other struck me as most peculiar; the 
more so, as up to this we had only seen a couple of these birds 
in the neighbourhood. . . . However, each nest was examined 
in turn, but it was very different when the climber approached 
the tenanted one. The whole hillside seemed suddenly to get 
alive with these birds, and eight or nine of them appeared most 
miraculously on the scene. Uttering their harsh cries, they 
began making most furious dashes and pecks at the climber, 
quite regardless of their safety. So determined did their attacks 
become that at one time I thought we had lost the field. The 
nearer the man approached the nest, the bolder did the birds 
become. And their tactics were truly worthy of a Hannibal. 
At one time forming into separate parties, and attacking both 
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from front and rear; now singly, now in a body, now on all 
sides. All the climber could do was to get down with a whole 
skin, and in spite of coaxings, threats, &c., nothing would 
induce him to attempt the nest a second time. It was only 
after I very reluctantly shot one of the plucky little fellows, and 
drove away the rest, that we were able to examine the nest in 
safety. . . . It was one of the most interesting sights that 
I have ever witnessed in my life. And here, what is still more 
interesting to an ornithologist is that, not only did the birds 
belonging to the nest take part in its defence, but all the others 
of the same species in the neighbourhood also joined in it. 

That some animals and a few birds occasionally indulge in 
practical jokes will, I think, be readily admitted. Take the case 
of a dog which has been trained to bring balls or pieces of 
sticks which are thrown in front of it. It will sometimes bring 
the object and drop it in front of one, and just as its master 
goes to pick it up, it will seize it, and run off with it. 

A few years ago I had a small poodle, which was in the 
habit of chasing and barking at monkeys. One day I saw a 
large monkey catch it in his hands, give it a good shaking, and 
then let it go. And again, I once saw a dog slapped in the face 
by one of these animals. . 

Last year I happened to witness an amusing incident in 
the ‘‘Eden Gardens” in Calcutta. A large number of Flying 
Foxes (Pteropus edwardsti) had taken. up their abode on one 
of the high trees growing on the sides of one of the avenues, 
and the crows (C. splendens) spent.a good deal of their time 
daily in harassing these poor animals. A crow would take 
up a position on a branch from which a few foxes were 
_ suspended, look at them in a most casual sort of way as if 
no harm were intended, and having selected an unfortunate, 
who was half asleep, peck at him most viciously three or four 
times in quick succession. When he had roused all the foxes 
on the branch to his complete satisfaction, he would suddenly 
dart across to another branch, from which a few more of these 
animals were suspended, and while passing, make a sudden 
assault on one, who was probably in dreamland, and was thus 
always taken unawares. Judging from the number of crows 
taking part in this game, it seemed that they derived much 
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enjoyment from this form of recreation. The Flying Foxes 
doubtless had a very different opinion ! | 

In the way of recreation, I have often noticed the Simla 
Crows (C. machrorhynchus) sailing about in wide circles high up 
in the air, and occasionally in the evenings indulging in a game 
which looks very like ‘“‘I’m the King of the castle” on the 
lightning conductors of the Imperial Secretariat Buildings. 

The common Kites (Milvus govinda), especially the young 
birds, may often be seen playing with each other in the air. 
One bird gets above the other, and then makes a swoop down- 
wards, and is received by the lower one, which turns on its back 
with its talons upwards, and so on, till both are lost in the azure | 
of the sky. | 

The only case of abnormal instinct which has come under 
my observation is that of one of my terrier bitches bring- 
ing up a pup which had lost its mother. Before the pup 
was brought into the house, the bitch showed no signs whatever 
which would lead one to suppose that she would shortly become 
a mother, and yet, after allowing the pup to suckle her, in a few 
days she developed a copious supply of milk in all her teats. 

One of the most curious cases of aberrant instinct which I 
have read about is that mentioned in Col. G. Marshall’s 
‘Birds’ Nesting in India’ (Calcutta, 1877), on the authority of 
Col. Tucker, R.E., the heroine this time being a Kite (JJilvus 
govinda) :—‘‘ Kites are not attractive birds, except for the 
wonderful grace of their flight, and it is hard to imagine a 
tender heart beneath their fierce but treacherous and withal 
cowardly exteriors. In the month of January, in Lower Bengal, 
when with the kites the breeding season is at its height, a 
solitary female, over whom the instincts of the season evidently 
had their sway, but who from some cause or other was unprovided 
with a nest or eggs, appropriated an empty pill-box that had 
been thrown on to the roof of a portico, and gathering some 
sticks and straws round it in the corner of the roof to serve as a 
nest, she commenced and carried on with admirable perseverance 
a forlorn attempt to hatch it. When approached and driven 
from her place, she would return to defend the beloved treasure, 
dashing fiercely at the intruder. How long it would have taken 
before her hopes of welcoming a young kite out of the pill-box 
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would have been finally abandoned was not proved, for a heavy 
storm of rain reduced it to a pulp, and in its place the egg of a 
domestic fowl was put down, and on that the kite, now joined 
by a male kite, who keeps careful guard over her, is still sitting. 
The egg will be hatched in a few days, and the life of the 
young chick, which will probably be short and adventurous, will 
commence.”’ | 
A well-authenticated case of a dog acting as foster-mother to 
avery young kitten has been kindly contributed to me by a 
friend. The dog, a black-and-tan terrier, had a batch of pups, 
which were given away after they were a fortnight or three weeks 


old. Very shortly after this a tabby kitten was found in the 
street by the gentleman’s children, who brought the little thing 
home, and put it to the terrier’s teats, which had become 
enlarged and swollen in consequence of a copious supply of 
milk. The kitten, being in a starved condition, readily took to 
its foster-mother, but the bitch at first resented the action. She 
seemed, however, to appreciate the relief, but would not allow 
the kitten to suck too long. Gradually she became accustomed 
to it, and when her teats got full of milk she used to hunt up 
the kitten and give her a feed. The illustration shows the 
foster-mother feeding the kitten when about two months old. 
The kitten grew up to full size, and used to join its foster-mother 
in her chases after other cats ! : 

Dogs and a few other animals, when rebuked, undoubtedly 
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feel shame ; and the germs of this idea appear to some extent to 
exist in birds. All observers will admit that crows are seldom, 
if ever, seen in copula, and when a pair dare to carry their 
matrimonial endearments too far, the rest, as if aware of their 
comrades’ indecent behaviour, invariably make it a duty of im- 
mediately putting an end to all such public displays of affection. 

‘As for the wing-drooping, tail-cocking strut,’ says Finn, 
‘‘ which the English rook indulges in during the breeding season, 
any Calcutta crow who presumed to show off in such a way would 
most likely be very soon taught that it was no ‘ matter for his 
swellings, nor his turkey-cocks.’ This interference by crows 
in each other’s domestic affairs is not confined to their own 
community, but is extended to other birds which might happen 
to misbehave themselves publicly. I have frequently noticed in 
Calcutta that the crows invariably made it ‘a point of honour’ 
of trying to stop the amorous displays on the part of kites, which 
are notorious sinners in publishing their banns of marriage 
more felino.”’ 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A NATURALIST ON THE WHITE 
RIVER, TRANSVAAL. 


By A. T. Cooke. 


Footprints.—Rising in the neighbourhood of that famous 
landmark of the Eastern Transvaal, the prominent Spitz Kop— 
a landmark which has guided so many transport-riders from 
the coast at Delagoa Bay to the interior—the White River 
pursues its way through an uninteresting, bushless country until 
it reaches the White River Falls, where, tumbling in a double 
cascade, 150 ft. in height, over huge rocks fringed with tropical 
trees of every hue, it then becomes a series of foaming rapids 
and deep pools, leaping and spraying as if rejoicing that it has 
at length reached a mountainous and forest-covered country. 

These falls are on the borders of my farm, and the last six 
miles form one boundary. I love my river, every yard of it, the 
rapids and the deep pools framed in a glistening white edge of 
sand, and it is of this river I write, for along its banks I love 
to wander—to trace the footprints of the lovely Antelopes, where 
in the night time they come to the water’s edge to quench their 
thirst. Here are the sharp-pointed Duiker* and Steenbokt prints 
as they seem to stroll alongside the water; the more business- 
like marks of the Bushbuck,} who seems to come straight to the 
water’s edge, doubtless turning anxious and alert glances every 
way ere it lowers its stately head to drink, and even then it 
has to watch the water, for one cruel snap from that. ‘lurking 
death” beneath, when its strength would little avail against the 
tremendous pulling power of the Crocodile. But here the owner 
of the footprints encountered no ill, straight down from the 
bush were its tracks, the two fore feet close together as it 
drank, and then straight back to the bush again. In the maze 
of footprints, distinct and clear, can be noted what I have ever 


—* Cephalophus grimmi. | Raphicerus campestris. 
| Tragelaphus scriptus var. sylvaticus. 
Zool, 4th ser. vol. XIV., October, 1910. 2a 
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called the lazy Reedbuck,* perhaps conscious that its title of 
Royal game protects it from the great destroyer man. Then 
there are the stealthy trails of the Antelope’s enemies, the claw- 
like marks of the Crocodile, the scaly imprint of its body as it 
rests awhile, and the Serpent-like impression of its long tail 
dragged behind. But what is this distinct footprint? An 
appeal to the native (who views my great interest in what to 
him is so commonplace with the contempt he has for most of 
white man’s ways) brings the indifferent answer, ‘‘ Ingwe, Baas.”’ 
So this is a Leopardt afterits prey. I follow those marks for some 
distance—here wide apart—and in fancy could imagine that cat- 
like head lowered searching, advancing and then it stops—perhaps 
to scratch itself or silently standing still to listen to some sound 
that had stirred the stillness of the night—while a little further 
on a narrow strip of water to be crossed entailed but a gentle . 
spring, for it could be clearly seen that it had no wish to wet its 
paws. I follow on until a bed of reeds bury from my view any 
further sign and caution compels me to climb up the rocky 
banks. I saw ahead that the Leopard had continued its nightly 
stroll beyond, until, pining for change, it must have turned 
sharply into the bush, where fancy must leave it, but wonder- 
ing whether it caused the night echoes to be awakened by the 
frightened scream which is the prelude to its every meal. 

The Water-Tortoises in their evening stroll leave quaint 
parallel rows as curious as their course in aimless twistings in 
and out, as if this their lighter element of air did make them 
irresponsible as to their ways—perhaps due to the light- 
heartedness of happiness, for out here on the sand they can 
have little fear of enemies. Of a dark brown colour, entirely 
encased in a coat of armour as hard above as it is beneath, 
and that curious hinged door completely covering the opening 
whence it withdraws its head on alarm. Surely it is safe! but 
far from it. The vice-like jaws of the Crocodile close upon it, 
crush and splinter its armour in fragments. Ejected, its body 
must appear but a Shrimp-like morsel; surely not tasty, for 
it has the power of emitting upon capture the most disagree- 
able of odours, and the angler who finds he has unwittingly 
caught a Tortoise on his hook is only too glad to wrench it out, 


* Cervicapra arundinum. + Felis pardus. 
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preferably with his boot, and to kick the Tortoise hastily back 
to that element from which it should never emerge. Does he 
in his nightly prowl ever encounter his brother of the rocks, the 
Rock-Tortoise, and do they both share the same capacity of 
abstaining from food for an incredible period ? 

The stroll is ended, the White River discharges its burden 
and the sorrows of its tragedies into the broader, deeper Crocodile 
River, where nature continues the cruel war—those shuddering 
reptiles with the iron jaws ever awaiting their prey. Only very 
recently, some miles below, a traveller, resting from the glaring 
heat of the tropical sun, observed a Crocodile on a rock, in 
appearance an excrescence of the rock as it lay basking in the 
fierce sunlight and still air, apparently asleep. It would have been 


well had it slept, for two stately Impala Antelopes* step silently 


from the bordering bush to the water’s edge, and as a cautious 
glance around gives promise of safety, the ram enters the water. 
Before he has reached the other side the enemy silently slips 
off its rock,—making no noise, only a swirl upon the water,—and 
this is quickly seen by the swimming Antelope, which seeks, at 
desperate redoubled speed, to gain the safety of the shore, which 
he reached. Scarce had his feet left the water when out rushed 


the protruding and repulsive head of the Crocodile, and as quickly — 


withdrawn—too late, baffled. Surely some cry would be given by 
the one who so narrowly escaped to his mate waiting on the 
other bank; but the gazer saw the doe slowly enter and begin 
to swim across. Anxiously her course was watched, and the 
reaching of well-nigh the centre of the river gave hope, but 
then, without warning, without a cry, high up out of the water 


sprang the head, shoulders and fore legs, and as silently the 


doomed animal disappeared beneath the waters; just a circling 
swirl, closing like a pall, the little ripples ever-widening reaching 
to the bank as if conveying one more message, one more warn- 
ing of the tragedy and danger of the water to those that dwell 


upon the land. 
* Aepyceros melampus. 
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THE EGRET IN BRITAIN. 
By Freperickx J. Srupegs. 


I sHouLp like to present a little more evidence bearing on 
the question of the presence of an Egret in Britain in olden 
times (cf. ‘ Zoologist,’ ante, p. 150). There need be no further 
doubt as to the actual breeding of the bird, for I find it 
mentioned in a most interesting ‘‘ Act for the Preservation of 
Grain,” passed in 1564 (8 Eliz. c. 15). This Act, itself only 
temporary, revived portions of an earlier one of 1538, that was 
only in operation for ten years; and both were aimed at the “‘ in- 
numerable nombre of Rookes Crowes and Choughes”’ [(Jackdaws] 
that ‘‘ do daily brede and increase throughout this Realme, which © 
Rookes Crowes and Choughes do yearly destroye devoure and 
consume a wonderfull and mervellous greate quantitie of corne 
and greyne,’’ &c. These two Acts command, under penalties, 
the organized destruction of Rooks and Crows especially, and 
are interesting as marking the probable origin of the — of 
Rook shooting. 

The 1564 Act ordered the destruction of many other creatures 
besides Crows, and directed how their slayers were to be re-- 
warded. ‘‘ For every head of Martyn Hawk,* Fursekytte, Mold- 
kytte, Buzzard, Schagg, or Ringtail 2d., and for every two of 
their eggs 1d. . . . For every head of Iron (Sea Eagle} or 
Ospraye 4d.; for the head of . .. Kingsfisher; . .. Bull- 
finch or other bird that devoureth the blowth of fruit 1d.” 
‘‘ Kingsfisher,” it is worth noticing, is still in use in parts of 
the north of England. | 

The Fox, Gray [Badger], Polecat, Wesell, Stote, Fayre bad 
or wild Catte [?], Otter, Hedgehogges,t Woodwall [Green Wood- 
pecker], Stare, and many others were all game for this parish 


- * Hen Harrier, ‘Oiseau St. Martin,’ Buffon, i. p. 212. | 
+ Singular number ? cf. ‘3 hedge hodgs, 1s. 0d.” Accounts of Rochdale 
Parish Church, 1643. ‘ 
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net; but the Act did not allow the killing of Kite or Raven in 
or within two miles of any city or town corporate, and care is 
taken to point out “ that this Acte ... shall not give liberty to 
any person ... to use any meane or engyn for the destruction 
of any Crowes Rookes Chawghes or other vermin to the Dis- 
turbance Lett or Destruccyon of the building or breeding of 
any kinde of Hawkes, Herons, Egrytes, Paupers, Swannes, or 
Shovelers, or to the hurte or destruction of any Doves or 
Dove-houses, Deere, or Warren of Conyes.” Stares were not 
allowed to be taken from Dove-houses, but could be caught 
elsewhere. 

Here we get definite proof that in 1564 there was an 
‘“‘Egryte” worthy of special protection as a game bird in this 
country, at atime when it was under repeated notice in con- 
temporary literature as a bird of the Heron kind. It is hardly 
likely that either the bird or the Act escaped the notice of 
Francis Willughby ; but it must not be forgotten that his work 
was finished and published by another hand in 1576, four years 
after his death; and this may be some explanation of the lack 
of any more definite mention of the Egret in his ‘ Ornithology,’ 
although it hardly explains the silence of other writers. 

To my mind a passage in Sir John Hawkin’s account of 
Florida (“ Hakluyt Soc.” 1878, p. 62) is very important. He 
describes an ‘‘ Egript”’ (the same spelling as that used in Allde’s 
1590 edition of the ‘Boke of Kervynge’), ‘‘ which is all white 
as the swanne, with legs like to an hearnshaw, and of bigness 
accordingly, but it hath in her taile feathers of so fine a plume, 
that it passeth the estridge his feather.” Surely this can only 
imply that the Egret with which he and his readers were 
best acquainted was not white, nor the size of a Heron, nor 
adorned with plumes. Yet, according to some contemporary 
writers, as I indicated in my first paper, this British Egret was 
white, while Turner stated definitely that the white nested with 
the blue and produced offspring ; and, also, he detected slight 
but distinct points of difference between the British bird and the _ 
Italian Albardeola. 

Have we here a hint of the phenomenon of dichromatism in 
this extinct bird? All modern students of ornithology will be 
familiar with the extraordinary variations found in certain 
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sp cies of North American Egrets (Stejneger, ‘ Stand. N. H..,’ iv. 
pp. 6-8; Sharpe, ‘Cat. B. B. M.,’ xxvi. p. 106, &c.). In 
Dichromanessa rufa there are two distinct phases, one normally 
grey and the other pure white—not, it must be remembered, 
merely pathological albinos; and it is only during recent years 
that these two forms have ceased to be placed in different species 
and even genera. I shall return to this question shortly. 
William Harrison, best known for his authorship of a ‘ De- 
scription of England’ appended to Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles,’ has" 
a little to say about the wild life of his period (Book 8, c. 2, 
1587 edition), and offers a list of the birds then breeding in this 
country. He specifies, amongst many others, Crane, Bittern, 
Wild and Tame Swan, Bustard, Doterell, Brant, Barnacle (which 
he believed came from a shell), Wigeon, Oliet [Oystercatcher], 
... ‘‘ besides divers others whose names are to me utterly un- 
known, and much more the taste of their flesh, wherewith I was 
never acquainted.” He adds: ‘*... as for Egrets, Pawpers, and 
such like, they are dailie brought unto us from beyond the sea, 
as if all the foule of our own.countrie would not suffice to satisfie 
our delicate appetites.” It is clear that these birds simply 
augmented the home supplies, and. did not constitute them, for 
the first edition of Harrison’s book was published in 1577, only 
thirteen years after the Egret was expressly protected in England. 
Where did our author get his information? The rest of his 
book is obviously compiled from works that are still extant, and 
all his items read familiarly to the student of medieval litera- 
ture; but perhaps this fragment on the importation of the Egret 
is of his own personal knowledge, and so may not be found in 
other works. As I have already shown, Egrets were killed by 
the cook, and their blood was saved for the making of sauce. 
Therefore, we must assume that these imported birds were 
brought to England alive—indeed, with the methods of transport 
at the disposal of the times they could hardly have been carried 
dead and fresh for any distance. Where did these foreign Egrets 
come from? Southern Europe can be left out-of consideration | 
- altogether ; and so it is likely that this lost bird lived in some 
other Northern European country besides England. It seems 
to have enjoyed a long reputation as a table bird, for in the 
time of Edward I. it headed the list of game birds with the 
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unusually high price of eighteenpence (Phipson, ‘Animal Lore 
in Shakespeare’s Time’). We know that from century to 
century the bird population of these islands fluctuated very 
much, and this high price may not always have been attached 
to the species. 

In again leaving the subject I may summarize our know- 
ledge as follows:—At the middle of the sixteenth century 
England was the home of an Egret that was highly esteemed 
for the table. It nested with us, and was protected by law; and 
the same, or an allied species, inhabited an adjacent part of 
the Continent, and was brought to this country alive for food. 
Probably the bird was not altogether white, but exhibited two 
distinct phases of colour, thus differing from any existing 
European Egrets or Herons, and resembling species now found 
in America. 

The position is still rather tantalizing, but I am sanguine 
that in time the whole matter will be cleared up. The reckless 
destruction of British wildfowl has for centuries been a matter 
of common protest, both in Scotland and England (cf. parti- 
cularly Jac. ii. c. 81 (1457); Mary (1551) ¢c. 2, c. 15; Jac. vi. 
(1600) c. 84; Jac. vii. (1685) c. 24). By certain Scots laws 
the penalties for illegally killing wild birds were astonishingly 
heavy—because of the ‘‘slaknes of the execution of former 
acts.” ‘‘Heronis ... thair nestis eggis or birdis’’ were men- 
tioned repeatedly, but I can find no evidence for the existence 
of an Egret north of the Border. The Scot was just as eager 
as the a to get rid of his ‘‘ crawys and other foulys 
of rief.” 
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ON THE YAWNING OF FISHES AND OF OTHER 
VERTEBRATES. 


By AutFrrep HENEAGE Cocks. 


Mr. Richarp Ew.murrst’s observations (ante, p. 321) On 
the Yawning of Fishes” and of other Vertebrates, though very 
interesting, are surely not a new discovery. It is now fully 
forty-six years since I set up some small fresh-water aquaria, 
wherein in the course of time a considerable number of fish were 
under observation, representative of about two dozen species, 
and I have not infrequently seen fish yawn, but made no notes as 
to which species were seen to do so, because it never occurred 
to me until now, on reading Mr. Elmhirst’s remarks, that this 
action was otherwise than a well-known habit common to most, 
if not all, vertebrates. 

My conviction is that all the two dozen or so species did 
this, except perhaps Lamperns and Fringe-lipped Lamperns. I 
have elsewhere seen various species of sea-fish yawn. For 
several years previous to starting aquaria I must have been 
aware that at least a few of the more familiar domestic mammals 
yawn. During the years that have since passed I have seen so 
many vertebrates of all classes and of so many orders yawn that 
I cannot doubt that it is a general, even a universal, habit, and 
there must be numbers of observers who have watched animals 
in captivity, in the London and other zoological gardens, who 
can easily cap my very imperfect recollections. It is natural to 
suppose that animals in captivity (even in comparatively roomy 
quarters) would yawn more frequently than those at liberty, and 
at any rate one has with the former a better chance of observing 
the act. 

With regard to Birds, I venture to generalize, and to declare 
my belief that there is no exception to the axiom that all birds 
yawn. I know that many Reptiles and Batrachians yawn, and 


it seems unlikely that there are any exceptions among these 
classes also. 
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While expecting that more perfect knowledge would show that 
yawning is also universal among Mammals, I cannot recollect 
ever having seen Cetaceans of any kind yawning when at the 
surface of the sea, but that is no proof that they do not do so; 
and is it physiologically impossible for mammals, however 
thoroughly specialized for an aquatic life, to perform this action 
under water? Some species of Cetaceans (and most likely all) 


certainly appear to sleep under water more often than on the 


surface. The Great Ant-eater would seem the most likely of all 
mammals to be an exception to the general rule, but it would be 
safer to assume that even it can yawn until the contrary is 
proved; and the same may be said as to the Petromyzontide 
among Fishes. 

Of the mammals as to which Mr. Elmhirst.expresses doubt, 
Horses very commonly yawn (one of my farm-horses always 


yawns directly he finds that he is being ‘‘shut out,” i.e. 


released, from the cart, plough, or other implement that he has 
been dragging or assisting to drag); Asses, Cattle, Sheep, and 
Pigs also yawn. Goats I cannot answer for, but there is not 
the slightest reason why they should be exceptional. Among 
rodents, as to which order Mr. Elmhirst can find no record, 
domesticated Rabbits and Guinea-pigs yawn at any rate, and I 
do not doubt that I have seen other rodents do so also. 

Of the few species of wild mammals with which I am specially 
familiar, most are certainly yawners; it seems unnecessary to 
give a list, and I submit, with all deference, that it is superfluous 


to publish a catalogue of the vertebrates that are seen to yawn, | 


but rather that any species (or family) should be noted which, 
after having been kept under careful observation, has never 
been detected doing so. 


| 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LONDON BIRDS. 
SUPPLEMENTARY TO List IN ‘THE Zooxoaist,’ 1909, pp. 15-16. 


By Hvueu Boyp Wart. 


THe under-noted items of literature are additions to the 
above-mentioned list, and fulfil the anticipation of amplification 
expressed when it was published. 

The area covered has been somewhat extended, but none of 
the localities included has any less claim to be considered 
London than has Richmond, which found admission into the 
first list. If any further justification of this extension is re-— 
quired, it may be found in the likelihood that in a few years all 
these districts are likely to be engirt by Greater London. | 

It should be stated that the naturalist columns of ‘ The 
Field’ have not been gone through. So many valuable and 
original observations and notes on the topic are to be found 
there that a subject-index would be necessary to do them justice 
and make them adequately available. Neither have newspapers 
been drawn upon, although original and informing contributions 
are not unknown, such as the excellent article on ‘‘ Wild Birds 
in London” in the ‘Times’ of March 27th, 1909; nor works 
like Mrs. Evelyn Cecil’s ‘London Parks and Gardens’ (1907), 
where the information about birds is from other sources. 

Mr. J. E. Harting has kindly read my list, and lam much 
indebted to him for suggestions and information. 


List UNDER AUTHORS. 


1. Akerman, J. Y.: “‘ The Birds of London.” ‘The Zoologist,’ 
xlll. pp. 4702-8. London, 1855. A few species noted in Central 
London. 

2. ALDRIDGE, W.: ‘A Gossip on the Birds of Norwood and 
the Crystal Palace District, with thirteen full-page woodcuts.’ 
8vo. Upper Norwood, 1885. 

8. Buyrn, E.: ‘‘On the Species of Birds observed during 
the last four years in the vicinity of Tooting, Surrey.” ‘Loudon’s 
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Mag. Nat. Hist.,’ ix. pp. 622-38. London, 1886. List of ninety- 
seven species with many personal observations. 

4. Buytu, E.: ‘‘ Observations on the Wild Fowl in St. James’s 
Park.”’ ‘Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist.,’ xii. pp. 469-71. London, 
1839. | 7 

5. CHIPPERFIELD, H.: ‘“ Birds of North-east London.”’ 
‘Nature Notes,’ xi. pp. 70-4. Selborne Society, London, 1900. 
Stoke Newington by Stamford Hill and Lea Marshes to Strat- 
ford. Historical and personal narrative ; district said to include 
‘over one-third of the 384 British species.” 

6. CoLLINGwoop, CuTHBERT: “ Birds in the Neighbourhood 
of Blackheath in 1854.” ‘The Zoologist,’ xiii. pp. 4592-4. 
London, 1855. Lists giving dates of commencement of songs 
and dates of arrivals of summer migrants. 

7. Do. and others: ‘‘The Fauna of Blackheath and its 
Vicinity.” By the Geological Committee of the Greenwich 
Natural History Club. 46 pp., 8vo. London, 1859. Contains 
a list of birds. 

8. Cornisu, C. J.: “Bird Migration Down the Thames” 
(observations at Chiswick) and ‘‘ Birds on Thames Reservoirs ”’ 
(Barnes Reservoir and also Wanstead Park). Two articles 
(pp. 65-9 and 218-23) in ‘The Naturalist on the Thames.”’ 
Illustrated, 8vo. London, 1902. | 

9. Dixon, Cuarues: ‘ The Bird Life of London.’ L[llustrated, 
836 pages, 8vo. London, 1909. A book on the subject; covers 
radius of fifteen miles from St. Paul’s. About 180 species 
named, resident and visitant. | 

10. Haun, Kare ‘Nature Rambles in London.’ Illu- 
strated, xvii. and 325 pages, small 8vo. London, 1908. Bird 
notes on pp. 5-8, 88-44 (including a list of 50 species ‘‘ said to 
have been seen”’ in Regent’s Park), 61-5, 109-22, 206-18, 295-302. 

11. Hartine, J. E.: ‘‘The Fere Nature of the London 
Parks.” ‘ Popular Science Review,’ New Series x., pp. 163-172. 
London, 1879. Includes birds. [Reprinted in the anthor’s 
‘Essays on Sport and Natural History,’ pp. 222-47, 8vo. 
London, 1888. 

12. Do.: Articles in ‘The Field’ as follows :—1876 (April 
22nd), ‘‘London Rookeries”; 1885 (February 14th), ‘‘ Wood- 
cocks in London’’; 1886 (May 8th), ‘‘ Song-birds round London” ; 
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1888 (January 14th), ‘‘ Bird-life in Kensington Gardens’’; 1895 
(March 9th), “‘ Sea-gulls in London’; 1898, ... ‘‘ Ospreys 
near London.”’ | 

13. Hows, Ernest Enear: ‘ Bird Life in the Vicinity of 
South-east London.” ‘Nature Notes,’ xviii. pp. 21-6. Selborne 
Society, London, 1907. Eltham and Plumstead district. (Over 
70 species.) 

14. Hussry, H.: ‘‘ Wildfowl in the London Waters.” ‘ The 
Zoologist,’ xviii. 1860, p. 6922, and xxii. 1864, pp. 9049-53. 
St. James’s Park, the Serpentine, Round Pond, Kensington, and 
Regent’s Park. Eight species of Duck. 

15. Hutcutnson, M.: “ Arrival of Migrants’’ [at Blackheath}. 
‘The Zoologist,’ second series, i. 1866, pp. 8308-9. ‘* Arrival of 
Summer Birds at Shooter’s Hill and Neighbourhood ”’; l.c., ii. 
1867, pp. 814-9. ‘“ Birds on Blackheath’’; Jl. c., iii. 1868, 
pp. 1166-71. In spring of 1867, within a diameter of two miles, 
above 50 species seen. 

16. Jennines, J.: ‘‘ Ornithology of the Metropolis.” ‘ Lou- 
don’s Mag. Nat. Hist.,’ ii. p. 264. London, 1829. Letter with 
a few notes. — 

17. Jonnson, WALTER: ‘ Battersea Park as a Centre for Nature 
Study.’ Small 8vo. London, 1910. Chap. iv., “‘ Bird Life,” 
pp. 29-48, enumerates wild birds and birds kept in confinement. 

18. Kipp, Bensamin: The Birds of London,” with illustra- 
tions by G. E. Lodge. ‘ English Illustrated Magazine,’ October, 
1891, pp. 38-45. | 

19. Lonpon County Councr.: ‘ Wild Birds Protection (Ad- 
ministrative County of London) Order, 1909,’ 8 pages. Noted 
here as something of a curiosity for the large number of birds 
scheduled. Sixty-four are named, but as the generic English 
name is frequently given, the species exceed this number. 

20. MacpHerson, A. Houtre: ‘‘ Notes on London Birds in 
1909.” ‘The Selborne Magazine,’ xxi. pp. 65-7. London, 1910. 
The latest of a series of notes published annually since 1891. 
Of permanent value as continuous personal observations; mostly 
in the West End parks. 

21. Sir Hersert: ‘ London Birds,” section xxiii. 
pp. 103-8, in ‘Memories of the Months,’ fifth series, 8vo. 
London, 1909. Review article, with comments. 
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22. Ouive, CHartes D.: The Birds of Wimbledon.’’ 
‘Wimbledon and Merton Annual,’ 1904, pp.99-119. Notes and 
observations with list of 68 species, ‘‘ probably not complete.” 

23. Owen, Prof. R.: ‘* Birds of Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 

24. Power, F. D.: ‘Ornithological Notes from a South 
London Suburb, 1874-1909.’ 60 pages. London, 1910. Not 
seen; only just published, Oct. 7th, 1910. 
| 25. Reap, Rosperr H.: ‘‘ The Birds of the Lower Brent 

Valley.” ‘Report and Transactions of the Ealing Natural 
Science Society ’ for 1896, pp. 1-28. Also issued as a separate 
reprint, not dated. Annotated list of 197 species, 72 of which 
nest or have nested within recent years. Largest list of any 
district. | 

26. Russert, Harotp: ‘Birds in Kensington Gardens, 
1897-8.” ‘Tke Zoologist,’ fourth series, iii. pp. 84-6. London, 
1899. (27 species.) | 

27. Topp, Wiuuiam A.: “ Bird Notes from a London Suburb 
for 1908.” ‘The Selborne Magazine,’ xx. pp. 214-8. London, 
1909. The Thames at Putney. (27 species.) 

28. Do.: ‘‘ Ornithological Observations in North-east Surrey, 
1909.” ‘The Zoologist,’ fourth series, xiv. pp. 75-7. London, 
1910. Wimbledon Common, Richmond Park, Barnes Common, 
Putney Heath, and Barn Elm Reservoir. 143 species said to 
have been recorded ; 115 seen within the last ten years. 

29. Turner, Hy. J.: ‘‘ Aves (Birds),” pp. 237-55 in part ii., 
Zoology, of ‘A Survey and Record of Woolwich and West Kent. 
Containing Descriptions and Records ... in commemoration of 
the Twelfth Annual Congress, 1907, of the South-Eastern Union 
of Scientific Societies.” 8vo. Woolwich, 1909. (176 species.) 
Includes a note on local bird writings, published and MSS. | 

30. Vos, Grorce H.: ‘ Birds and their Nests and Eggs found 
in and near great Towns.’ Illustrated, 240 pages, 8vo. London 
(not dated, but 1909]. Describes 52 species found near London, 
and makes remarks on about as many more. 

31. Wess, WitFrepD Mark: ‘The Brent Valley Bird Sanc- 
tuary.” Illustrated, 14 pp.,18mo. The Selborne Society, Brent 
Valley Branch, 1907. 67 species observed, including 27 nesting 
in a small and circumscribed area. 

32. Wessrer, A. D.: ‘Greenwich Park: its History and 
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Associations.’ Illustrated, 8vo. Greenwich and London, 1902. 
Contains observations and a list of 81 species found during six 
years, 34 of which breed; pp. 46-9 and 50-1. 


ApDENDUM.—CountTy AVI-FAUNAS. 


Books dealing with the counties bordering on London contain 
many observations from the district now under review, and a 
note of these works is here given under the authors’ names. 


1. Hartine, James Epmunp: ‘The Birds of Middlesex: a 
Contribution to the Natural History of the County.’ Frontis- 
piece, xvi. and 279 pages, crown 8vo. London, 1866. 

2. Curisty, Minter: ‘The Birds of Essex: a Contribution 
to the Natural History of the County.’ Lllustrations, two plans 
and a plate, 302 pages, 8vo. Chelmsford, 1890. 

8. Joun A.: ‘The Birds of Surrey.’ Illustrations 

and a map, 374 pages, 8vo. London, 1900. | 
| 4. Davis, W. J.: ‘The Birds of Kent.’ Illustration (one) 
anda map. Dartford, 1907. East Kent almost entirely. 

5. Bauston, R. J., C. W., and Barrtiert, E.: 
‘Notes on the Birds of Kent.’ Illustrations and a map, 
455 pages, demy 8vo. London, 1907. 

6. Ticzenurst, Norman F.: ‘A History of the Birds of Kent.’ 
Illustrations and two maps, lvi. and 568 pages, square demy 8vo. 
London, 1909. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 


Yawning of Rodents.—In his article on the “ Yawning of Fishes,” 
&e. (ante, p. 321), Mr. Elmhirst states that he can find no record of 
rodents yawning. It may interest him to know that my Flemish 
Rabbits, of which I have many, frequently, on rising from recumbent 
positions, stretch themselves and yawn; and a very curious expres- 
sion they assume.—CHARLES H. Bryant (38, Montpelier Crescent, 
Brighton). 

AVES. 

Habits of the Chough (Pyrrhocorax graculus).— In September 

last I had an unusually good opportunity of watching the habits of 


two Choughs. The birds, probably a pair, were together on a grassy _ 


level near the coast in one of the Inner Hebrides. With glasses I 
could see their smallest actions. I noticed in particular that they 
methodically turned over the dry pats of cow-dung with their beaks, 
and searched underneath for insect food. When they had done this 
they turned their attention to some thistles in seed and picked out 
the down. This was not done, so far as I could see, to eat the seed, 
but rather from curiosity or mischief. Occasionally one or possibly 
both the birds (for they were not to be distinguished) would turn 
and caress the other by scratching the back of its head with the 
curved end of its bill. All these doings were characteristic of the 
Corvide, and the form of the bill is admirably adapted for the 
purposes of the bird. But when one considers the bright coral-red 
of the beak and the feet, which are conspicuous at a distance, it is 
impossible to see how this striking feature can be of service, or can 
have been gained by natural selection acting on small variations. 
It may be suggested that the red colour is a sudden mutation which 
has not affected the welfare of the species materially. The Choughs 
are undoubtedly birds doomed to gradual extermination, apparently 
chiefly owing to the increase of Jackdaws in their haunts. Yet why 
this should injuriously affect the Choughs is hard to discover, for 
the two species are often seen together and apparently on amicable 
terms.—Haroxtp Russet (16, Beaufort Gardens, London), 
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Late Eggs of Nightjar—Mr. Corbin (ante, p. 339) asks whether 
the Nightjar may be considered double-brooded, he having had sent 
_ to him on August 15th two freshly laid eggs. Iam inclined to think 
that the species is occasionally double-brooded, but this is not the 
rule. C.europeus is by no means uncommon in this district, and if 
the majority which visit it were to breed twice many more nests 
would have to be found in August than is the case. For three nests 
which are found in June not more than one is to be found in August. 
Mr. Corbin says:—‘ The two eggs in question were perfectly fresh, 
the yolks were intact, and without the least indication of having been 
incubated, although one of the birds—presumably the female—rose 
from the spot when approached.” I have never found the male bird 
taking its turn in the act of incubation. Since the male is so diffe- | 
rent from the female, I think there can be no mistake in this matter. 
In early September I was, with an under-gamekeeper, on the border 
of Bingley Wood at dusk during one very cold evening, when a 
Nightjar came very near to us, and settled down in a pasture and 
began to feed upon insects, which it pecked from the grass—I thought 
these were “ daddy-longlegs ” (Tipula), but could not be certain. Two 
years ago one of my sons found a nest which contained an egg almost 
pure white. Some time ago a gamekeeper’s wife asked me, at the 
instance of her husband, to examine something which he had found 
in the wood, which I took to be a pellet of the Tawny Owl, con- 
taining the head of a Hawfinch in a perfect condition. She archly 
asked if I would still continue to defend the species as a compara- 
tively harmless bird as I had previously done? The keeper in 
question told me he had found the nest of a Robin with eight eggs— 
an unusually large clutch ; the largest number I ever found was one 
with seven eggs. Five is about the average clutch here.— E. P. 
BUTTERFIELD (Wilsden). 


Kestrel mobbed by Starlings.—Recently I was walking along 
with a few friends on an eminence overlooking a tributary of the 
Aire in this neighbourhood, when our attention was attracted by a 
phenomenon at a considerable distance above the earth, which was 
a source of no little wonder and perplexity to all the party. The 
object when first seen must have been nearly a mile away, and kept 
appearing and disappearing as if by magic, and, as the object came more 
within the field of vision, it became apparent that this protean sight 
was due to a flock of birds, which as they came nearer were seen to 


be Starlings accompanied by a Kestrel. Whenever the Kestrel began _ 


to hover or make the slightest delay in its passage through the air, 
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the flock of birds would concentrate and swoop down, and thus 
drive it away, this being repeated as far as could be seen. Every one 
_of the party expressed the opinion that it was the most interesting 
sight of its kind he had ever witnessed. Mr. Fred Booth, of Saltaire, 
records, in the ‘ Yorkshire Observer,’ that lately he saw a flock of 
Swallows mobbing a Sparrow-Hawk near Bingley. On September 
12th I noticed a Swallow’s nest in a pig-cote, which contained un- 
fledged young. On inquiry I ascertained the young left the nest on 
or about the 21st of that month, after which they lingered round the 
place where they were reared for three or four days, and then dis- 
appeared altogether. About this time they nearly all left the 


district, although their food must have been nearly as abundant as 


any time during the past summer. They were flying about Sher- 
wood Forest on Saturday (September 24th) in some numbers, accom- 
panied by House-Martins. I think it can be safely said that both 
the Swallows and House-Martins are here double-brooded to a 
large extent, but not the Sand-Martin. One would, however, be 
inclined to think that the latter species is more likely to be double- 
brooded than either of its two relatives. The Sand-Martin is decidedly 
a more early arrival to this country than its allied species, but it is 
no less true that it leaves earlier.—E. P. ButTTERFIELD (Wilsden). 


Great Crested Grebe Rearing Three Broods.—On Sept. 11th, on 
the ponds in Richmond Park, I saw a pair of Great Crested Grebes 
(Podicipes cristatus) with two recently hatched young ones. A keeper 
‘with whom I entered into conversation informed me that it was the 
third brood they had brought off this season.—R. Fortune (5, Gros- 
_venor Terrace, East Parade, Harrogate). 


Records of Rare Birds.—On Aug. 15th, at Frensham Pond, in 
Surrey, I was fortunate enough to see half a dozen Black Terns 
hawking for insects over the water. They were mostly adults, and 
very tame. There was one Common Tern with them, and a few 


Black-headed Gulls. At the same place I watched a Spotted Fly-. 


catcher treating a moth much as a cat behaves with a mouse. It flew 
with it to the top of a notice-board, and beat it or its own mandibles 
several times on the wood, while the moth’s wings whirred audibly. 
It then released it, but caught it again as it made for some furze. It 
then let it go once more and recaptured it, after which the bird flew 
away with it out of sight. On Sept. 5th, at Cley, Norfolk, I saw a 
Black-tailed Godwit, which passed quite close to me, the wind being 
north-west at the time, after a gale during the night. On Sept. 20th 
I had two good views of a Barred Warbler, once as it flew past me, 
Zool. 4th ser. voi. XIV., October, 1910. ray 
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when it looked much like a large Spotted Flycatcher, and again while 
it was seated in a hedge. It then, as the sun was on it, appeared a 
very light bird. It possibly arrived with a Jack-Snipe, which I put 
up from some long grass hard by. The wind was about north, and 
it was a lovely day after rain in the night.—E. C. Arnontp (East- 
bourne College). 


Daphne-berries eaten by Birds.—Is the Daphne, the fruit of 
which Mr. E. P. Butterfield says (ante, p. 338) has a great attraction 
for Greenfinches, the D. mezereum, which bears purple fragrant flowers 
in early spring and showy, glossy red berries at the end of summer ? 
If so, I can name another bird which eats them, but swallows the 
whole berry. For several years we have known that some bird took 
them, and have been annoyed at the loss of a pretty ornament to the 
garden, and also at getting no seedling plants, which come up round — 
the trees if the berries are allowed to fall naturally. This year, with 
the help of my gardener (who is an observant man) and his boy, I 
have found out one bird at least which eats the berries. The gardener 
and his boy said it was a Whitethroat, and they watched it eating 
the berries. I did not actually see the bird eat them, but I identified 
the Warbler frequenting the spot where the berries were being taken 
(on July 29th) as a Lesser Whitethroat. The Common Whitethroat 
rarely comes into village gardens—being a bird of the wayside and 
the bushed waste—but the Lesser Whitethroat is a regular garden 
bird. The Greenfinches here, in late autumn and winter (when we 
have numbers of them), subsist largely on the fruit of the sweet- 
briar, of which plant there is a good deal in the garden. They are 
also fond of the berries of the Cotoneaster Simonsit, and I have seen 
as many as eight of them at once in a bush close to the dining-room 
window steadily feeding on the fruit. Greenfinches and Hawfinches 
feed in much the same way, mouthing the berries, or whatever their 
food may be, and at such times are very quiet, and rather slow and 
stolid in their ways, though. the latter are very easily alarmed.— 
O. V. (Bloxham, Oxon). | 


REPTILIA. 


A Rare Variety of the Common Viper.— While staying with my 
friend Mr. G. A. Macmillan in Danby Dale, not far from Whitby, I 
picked up on a moorland track the mutilated body of a small snake, 
apparently about afoot long. The small size of the vertebral column 
proved it a young one, and the remains of the skin made it certain 
that it was a Viper. This skin was of a dark bluish grey, with 
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a rather broad band of black down the centre of the back, instead of 
the usual zigzag. This puzzled me, but on referring to Dr. Leighton’s 
‘ British Serpents ’ I find that a single specimen has been taken with 
this same black stripe ; it occurred at Ulverston, and was originally 
recorded and figured by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson in his ‘ Fauna 
of Lakeland,’ p. Ixxvili. The figure, which is reproduced in Dr. 
Leighton’s book, exactly represents the appearance of my specimen, 
except that the stripe is hardly so broad as in the latter. Another 
curious thing about this discovery is that, as 1 am positively assured 
by my friends in Danby, no one has ever found a Viper in these 
moors south of the Esk. There is a legend (to be found, if I recollect 
right, in Canon Atkinson’s ‘ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish’) that 
St. Hilda ordered all the Vipers to depart to the north of the Esk, and 
turned all the recalcitrant ones into ammonites. I found, in fact, a 
general indisposition to believe that my specimen was really a Viper, 
but, as there could be no doubt about that, some consolation was found 
in the fact that it was a dead one.—W. WarveE Fow er (Kingham, 
Chipping Norton). 
INSECTA. 

An Introduced Pest to Rhododendrons.—Quite recently specimens 

were received from a grower of rhododendrons at Fulham of an 


STEPHANITIS RHODODENDRI, Horv. 


insect found infesting that plant, with a request for identification. 
The insect belongs to the Rhynchota and the family Tingidide, and 
is the Stephanitis rhododendri described by Dr. Horvath (Ann. Mus. 
Hung. iii. p. 567 (1905)), and found on rhododendrons in Holland 
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Dr. Horvath informs me that he considers it certain that the species 
has been introduced into Europe, an opinion with which I entirely 
_ agree. I, however, would go further, and conclude that it has been 
introduced from India, it being well known that the headquarters 
of the genus Rhododendron is in the Himalayan region, and four 
species of Stephanitis are already recorded from British India. It 
will almost certainly be found by other horticulturists on rhodo- 
dendrons in this country, and is therefore worth recording and 
figuring.—W. L. Distanr. 


Bees killed by Wasps.—Referring to my notes in ‘ The Zoologist’ 
(ante, p. 337) regarding the finding of dead bees which had been 
picked up by Mr. Carter beneath the blossoms of some lime-trees, a 
few specimens of which had been kindly sent for my inspection, 
Mr. Carter informed me quite recently that a person at Saltaire 
has discovered that the perforations in the thorax were due to wasps, _ 
thus confirming the footnote by the Editor, in which it is stated 
that specimens of B. lucorum, which had been stupefied by the 
flowers of lime-trees, and then attacked by wasps, which made per- 
forations in the thorax, had been sent by Dr. Giinther to the British 
Museum. I was, however, informed by Mr. Carter that the person at 
Saltaire had climbed the lime-trees and actually witnessed the modus 
operandi, from which I gathered that wasps in these cases first 
sting the bees so as to stupefy them, after which they begin to 
perforate the thorax, and in many cases the abdomen, for the purpose 
of extracting their contents. I may say that we have kept wasp- 
nests in our garden for many years, but I never witnessed a wasp 
attack a bee (Bombus), although we made experiments with almost 
all kinds of insects. Tywort-flowers are very attractive to both bees 
and wasps, but I never saw the latter actually attack and kill bees, 
although they would drive each other away. 

With regard to the observations of Mr. Selous in ‘ The Zoologist’ 
(ante, p. 327) on Humble-Bees in relation to the flowers of the fox- 
glove, it does not seem difficult to conceive that it may be an ad- 
vantage to bees which visit certain kinds of flowers, such as the 
foxglove, to extract nectar from perforations at the base of the 
corolla in preference to entering at its mouth. Those bees which 
enter the flower by the latter method are more likely to become 
stupefied than the former. It may be said en passant that anyone 
who has even a casual acquaintance with our Bomb: cannot but have 
been driven to the conclusion that no little unproductiveness is 
caused by such stupefaction.—E. P. BurtrErFIEvD (Wilsden). 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Foreign Birds for Cage and Aviary. By Artuur G. Burter, 
Ph.D., &. ‘The Feathered World”’ Publishing Office. 


Two vols. 


Dr. Burier has the reputation of being an ardent and 
successful aviculturist—in fact, as is well known to his friends, 
he may be said for years past to have almost lived in his 
aviaries. His experience has therefore been a personal acquisi- 
tion, and as he is also acquainted with ornithological literature, 
these volumes contain many gleanings from foreign as well as 


British authorities. In our younger days a well-thumbed guide © 


was Bechstein’s ‘Cage and Chamber-Birds,’ which appeared as 
one of the volumes in “ Bohn’s Illustrated Library.” In more 
recent times we have had ‘ Die Fremdlandischen Stubenvogel,’ 
by Dr. Russ, while the foundation of the Avicultural Society, 
with the issue of its monthly magazine, has raised aviculture to 
a distinct branch of ornithology. . There was still more than 
room for an adequate work on the subject, and little doubt can 
be felt that Dr. Butler has supplied that demand. | 
It is probable that among humbler and less wealthy folk tke 
keeping of birds in captivity as treasured pets has diminished. 
The birdcatcher is‘now much less in evidence; in our schoolboy 
days he constituted a distinct item in most rural landscapes, and 
our petty cash at that period was largely devoted to the purchase 
of such rarities as the ‘‘ Kiss-me-dear Chaffinch,” the Song- 
Thrush with the true wild note, the ‘‘ Aberdevine,”’ and other 
treasures originally derived from the store-cages of these gentry. 
On the other hand, the aviaries of the more financially blessed 
have now supplanted the cages, often dungeons, of the poor, and 
this perhaps should be considered no small gain. At that time 
also foreign birds were to be more frequently seen, and too often 
in contemptible cages, for sailors then brought home pets for their 
friends, which also for themselves beguiled the long voyage and 
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cheered the dreary forecastle. This practice has greatly fallen 
in disuse ; sailing-ships will soon be but shadows, and rules are 
more stringent on steamships. 

Dr. Butler’s first volume is devoted to ‘‘ the smaller foreign 
birds,’’ and the second volume to the larger species. In the two 
volumes there are described “‘ about a thousand species of cage- 
birds,’’ with directions how to feed and how to house them; 
while the ornithological gleanings from other writers constitute 
material for the production of another of those modern tractates 
on natural history with which the printing presses now heave. 
Before taking leave of these volumes we will give one extract :— 


‘‘It has often been incorrect asserted, and Darwin has repeated 
the error in his ‘ Descent of Man,’ that ‘the power of song and 
brilliant colours have rarely been both acquired by the males of the 
same species.’ To those who have kept a great many species, it is well 
known that many of the most gorgeously coloured birds sing remark- 
ably well: amongst the Thrushes, the Blue Rock-Thrush is one of 
the finest songsters, Leiothrix is a notoriously grand songster, several 
of the gorgeous Tanagers sing sweetly, the flaming Virginian Cardinal 
is an acknowledged vocalist of merit, and many of the brightly coloured 
Finches sing excellently ; the Icterrde (with their startling contrasts 
of yellow, orange, scarlet with black and white) number not a few fine 
singers in their ranks, the Fruit-suckers of the East (Chloropsis) are 
fine performers, and we have one of the most brilliant of all living 
birds—the King Bird of Faroe —gifted with a love chant not unlike 
that of the Skylark.” 

This publication should find many constant readers in this 


country. We wish we had had it with us when in South Africa. 


Check-list of North American Birds. Prepared by a Committee 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union. Third edition, 
revised. New York: American Ornithologists’ Union. 


Tue first edition of this List was published in 1886, and the 
second (revised) in 1895. The changes in nomenclature from 
the second edition are numerous, and are due, we are told, 
mainly to two causes: ‘‘ The recent unprecedented activity in 
bibliographic research, abroad as well as in America, and the 
strict application of the law of priority.” Many generic changes _ 
_ have resulted from raising to generic rank various groups recog- 
nized only as subgenera in the first and second editions of the 
List. This is a welcome reform; a subgenus is frequently a 
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hindrance, for a genus itself is only a more or less imaginary 
quantity used in classification, and valid by the useful purpose 
it serves. 

The classification is unchanged, though recognized as not 
now reflecting current views. ‘‘ The fact, however, that present 
systems of classification in ornithology are admittedly tentative, 
and differ widely among themselves, it seemed best, from the 
standpoint of convenience, to continue the old Check-list system 
unchanged,” since the users of it are familiar with the present 
order of arrangement. In the opinion of the Committee, however, 
a slight modification of the system proposed by Dr. Hans Gadow 
in 1892 would best reflect our present knowledge of the classi- 
fication of birds. Few workers will cavil at these decisions, and 
it makes for edification to again refer to the title-page, and read 
the golden maxim: “ Zoological Nomenclature is a means, not 
an end, of Zoological Science.”’ 

Among other excellent features in this List is the mention 
not only of the type of each genus, but the statement also of how 
the type was determined, a matter frequently of vital importance 
in these days of somewhat arbitrary identification. A reference 
to the original description of each genus and species is given, 
synonymy being wisely eschewed in a Check-list. Trinomial 
designations are, however, not eschewed, and these, of course, 
will be received by different workers in diverse appreciation. 
The volume has been produced with much care and by an able 
Committee; it will be valued by working ornithologists outside 
the North American faunistic area. 


_A List of British Birds, showing at a glance the exact Status of 
each Species. By W. R. Oaitvie-Granr. Witherby & Co. 


Tis Catalogue is devised for labelling specimens or for refer- 
ence, and may prove a successor to the List published by the 
late Mr. Saunders in 1907, which, as so many additions to the 
British Avifauna have been made since then, “is now out of 
. date.”” The classification commences with the Phasianide and 
terminates with the Corvide. It is more than a mere list, the 
descriptive notes as to the status of the rarer species alone lifting 
it out of that category; while by a columnar process we are 
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at once informed whether the species enumerated is :—‘‘1. Resi- 
dent. Breeds. 2. Regularsummer visitor. Breeds. 8. Regular 
autumn, winter, or spring visitor. Does not breed. 4. Occa- 
sional visitor. Used to breed. 5. Occasional visitor. Never 
known to breed.’’ Being printed on one side of the paper only, 
the convenience for scissors and labelling is self-evident. 


An Account of the Alcyonarians collected by the Royal Indian 

Marine Survey Ship, ‘ Investigator,’ in the Indian Ocean. 

By J. ArtHur THomson, M.A., &c., and J. J. Smpson, 

M.A., &c.; with a Report on the Species of Dendro- 

_nephthya, by W. D. Henperson, B.Sc., &c. Printed by 
Order of the Trustees of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


Tue name of the ‘ Investigator’ is now well known in the 
records of Indian oceanic zoology, and the material that it has 
been the means of bringing home for study is probably still far 
from being exhausted. The present volume (ii.) is devoted to a 
description of the Aleyonarians of the Littoral Area, and is a 
continuation of a previous memoir (Thomson and Henderson, 
1906) dealing with the Deep-Sea forms. In the Introduction we 
are told that both Mr. Simpson and Dr. Henderson performed a | 
very considerable portion of this work during their tenure of 
Carnegie Scholarships and Fellowships, and that the Carnegie 
Trustees have also defrayed the expense of drawing four of the 
plates, and of the zine-blocks made for the text-illustrations. 

The general result as regards geographical distribution of 
species is that a large number are common to the Indian Ocean, 
and to such localities in the Pacific Ocean as Borneo, Sumatra, 
Java, Sulu Sea, Arafura Sea, Banda, Japan, Formosa, Torres 
Straits, and North-West Australia. This is analogous to the 
distribution of some terrestrial families of the Insecta. The 
collection includes 187 species (61 belonging to Dendronephthya 
or Spongodes), 108 are new, and it has been found necessary to 
establish four new genera. Besides the textual illustrations 
there are nine plates, two of which are coloured. 

In these days, when special studies are the most that can be 
attempted by zoologists, to many the descriptions and illustra- 
tions of these living forms will prove somewhat of a revelation. 
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